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for yourselves what Texas has that your own state hasn’t! You’ve 
heard tall tales about Texas and Texans and the wide open spaces. 


Rumor has it we’ll find wide-open western hospitality down thar, pard- 
ner, so put oil and gas in your buggy and drive to Dallas. If you 


haven’t time to take in the whole American Bar Association conven- 


tion leisurely, hop train or plane and join us at least for the two 


days, Monday and Tuesday—August 27 and 28. 
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Program for Our Dallas Meeting 
ALL SESSIONS AT THE STATLER-HILTON HOTEL 


Monday, August 27, 1:45 P. M. in the Silver Room 
Len Young Smith, Chairman, presiding 
Report of Chairman and Appointment of Nominating Committee 
Report by John T. DeGraff, Chairman, Bar Examination Service 
Committee 
Workshop Panel 
Moderator: John Ritchie, III, Dean, University of Wisconsin 
Law School 
Panel Members: 
John Eckler, Member, Ohio Board of Bar Examiners— 
“How Many Times Should an Applicant be Permitted to 
Take a Bar Examination?” 
Edward S. Godfrey, Executive Secretary, Bar Examina- 
tion Service Committee, and John C. Fitzgerald, Dean, 
Loyola University Law School (Chicago) —“Examina- 
tions for Law School and for the Bar: A Comparison.” 
Robert A. Sprecher, Member, Illinois Board of Law Ex- 
aminers—‘Security and Bar Examination Questions.” 
Arthur Littleton, Former Member, Pennsylvania Board 
of Law Examiners—‘Reappraisal of Border Line Exam- 
ination Papers.” 


Social Hour 


Tuesday, August 28, 10:00 A. M. in the Silver Room 
Olin E. Watts, Chairman, Florida Board of Law Examiners—“The 
Bar’s Responsibilities to Law Students.” 


Election of Officers of the Conference 
(The balance of the morning session will be arranged by the 
Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar) 


Tuesday, 12:15 P. M. in the Gold Room 
Joint luncheon—National Conference of Bar Examiners and the 
Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar 
Marjorie Merritt, Director, National Conference of Bar 
Examiners—“Twenty-five Years After” 


John Ben Shepperd, Attorney General of the State of Texas, 
subject to be announced later. 
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Standards for Bar Examiners 
and Bar Examinations 


By Len Young Smith 


Chairman, National Conference of Bar Examiners 


In 1948-1952 the Committee on Bar Examinations and Admissions 
to the Bar, a division of the survey of the Legal Profession conducted 
by the American Bar Association, made a survey of requirements 
for admission to the bar and bar examination and admission pro- 
cedures. James E. Brenner, Secretary of the National Conference 
of Bar Examiners, 1940-1949, headed that Committee, supervised and 
coordinated all reports, and in his “Consultant’s Report” presented a 
composite of the reports of the twelve members of the Committee. 
The book containing these reports—“Bar Examinations and Require- 
ments for Admission to the Bar’”—was distributed to all bar examiners 
by the National Conference of Bar Examiners. 


A section of the Consultant’s Report follows: 


NEED FOR STANDARDS FOR BAR EXAMINATIONS AND 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE BAR 


“The present Survey of Bar Examinations and procedures has revealed a 
startling lack of uniform standards among the various states. There is no justifi- 
cation for any state having substantially lower standards for admission to practice 
law than another, but it is a fact that many states do have lower standards than 
other states. The need for approved bar examination standards is as important as 
the need for-approved law school standards. The citizens of one state are entitled 
to have the legal services of lawyers admitted under high standards of professional 
qualifications just as much as the citizens of any state having adequate require- 
ments for admission to the bar. The outstanding contribution the American Bar 
Association has made to the legal profession through its ‘Standards’ for approval of 
law schools makes clear the possibility for this Association to make another 
equally important contribution by providing ‘Standards’ for bar examination 
systems and requirements for admission to the bar. 

“The membership of the American Bar Association includes lawyers who 
have had years of experience with bar examinations and admission requirements. 
The services of these members should be drafted to set up ‘Standards’ for ap- 
proving bar examination systems and requirements for admission to the bar. The 
Section on Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar has devoted most of its 
attention to ‘Standards’ for approving law schools. Its title would seem to indicate 
the intention of those who were responsible for the creation of the Section to 
have it include within the scope of its work the problems of admission to the bar. 
After a special committee appointed to work out ‘Standards’ for bar examination 
systems and requirements for admission to the bar has completed its work, the 
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administering of the ‘Standards’ could be turned over to the Section on Legal 
Education and Admissions to the Bar or to a section created to administer the 
‘Standards.’ 

“The membership of the National Conference of Bar Examiners includes all 
of the members of all of the State Boards of Bar Examiners, and the Boards of 
the District of Columbia and the territories. It would probably be unwise to have 
the Conference administer these ‘Standards’ as it might result in splitting the 
membership between those who are members of approved Boards and those who 
are not. However, the fine record of the Conference and the close cooperation that 
has existed between it and the Section should make it an extremely valuable 
collaborator with the American Bar Association in helping to set up these 
Standards.” 


Shortly after the publication of the book “Bar Examinations and 
Requirements for Admission to the Bar,” the American Bar Associa- 
tion appointed a committee to implement the adoption of the recom- 
mendations pertaining to Standards for Bar Examiners and Bar 
Examinations. The committee consists of Howard L. Barkdull, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Shelden D. Elliott, former member of the California Com- 
mittee of Bar Examiners and former Dean of the Law School of 
the University of Southern California, now Secretary of The Institute 
of Judicial Administration; James E. Brenner, Stanford University 
Law School; George Neff Stevens, Dean of the University of Wash- 
ington School of Law, Seattle; Olin E. Watts, Chairman of the Florida 
Board of Bar Examiners and past Chairman of the National Confer- 
ence of Bar Examiners; and Herbert W. Clark of San Francisco, a 
practicing lawyer and present Chairman of the Section of Legal 
Education and Admissions to the Bar. Judge Paul W. Brosman, former 
Dean of Tulane University Law School and Associate Judge of the 
United States Court of Military Appeals, was a member until his 
recent death. 

Mr. Clark was appointed Chairman of this Special Committee, 
and he in turn appointed a subcommittee, consisting of Messrs 
Brenner, Elliott and Stevens, to make a preliminary draft of minimum 
standards for bar examiners and bar examinations. When completed, 
the preliminary draft was circulated by mail among the members of 
the Special Committee, criticisms and suggestions were sent to Mr. 
Brenner as Chairman of the subcommittee, and in May 1955 the 
Special Committee met in Washington and formulated its final report. 

Up to the present time the proposed “Standards” have not been 
considered officially by the National Conference of Bar Examiners or 
its Board of Managers. However, as the final draft has now been 
approved by the House of Delegates and Board of Governors of the 
American Bar Association and by the Association of American Law 
Schools, the material is presented here in The Bar Examiner for your 
information and study, with a preface prepared by Mr. Brenner. 
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Preface to the Proposed Standards for 
Bar Examiners and Bar Examinations 


By James E. Brenner 


The Committee on Bar Examiners and Bar Examinations of “The 
Survey of the Legal Profession” recommended in its report the adop- 
tion of Standards for Bar Examiners and Bar Examinations. Shortly 
after that report was published the American Bar Association ap- 
pointed a committee to implement the adoption of the recommendations 
pertaining to Standards for Bar Examiners and Bar Examinations. 

That committee spent the first year conferring and exchanging 
ideas with members of the National Conference of Bar Examiners, 
representatives of the Association of American Law Schools, members 
of the Board of Governors of the American Bar Association, and mem- 
bers of the Judiciary. In preparing the various drafts of the proposed 
Standards the objective of the committee was to produce a group of 
qualitative provisions which would be usable guide posts to assure 
the appointment of outstanding and qualified lawyers to Boards of Bar 
Examiners and which would also assure bar examinations that would 
effectively determine applicants’ scholastic qualifications for admission 
to practice law. 

The final draft of the proposed Standards was approved by the 
Executive Committee of the Association of American Law Schools in 
May 1955; by the House of Delegates and by the Board of Governors 
of the American Bar Association in August 1955; and by the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools in December 1955. 

Adoption of the Standards is a matter entirely within the control 
of the Court or other authorized approving agency in each state. Many 
states already are maintaining standards as high, or higher than those 
proposed in these Standards. 

Just as in the case of the American Bar Association’s Standards 
for Approving Law Schools and of the Standards of the Association of 
American Law Schools, it is anticipated that adoption of the Proposed 
Standards for Bar Examiners and Bar Examinations will result in 
bringing better trained men and women into the legal profession. 

Various methods have been proposed for implementing the adop- 
tion of the Standards. One of the most popular procedures is the 
appointment of a State Committee on Cooperation Between the Bench, 
the Bar, the Bar Examiners and the Law Schools. Representatives 
from each of these groups are appointed by the Court or the State Bar 
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Association to study the proposed Standards and then make recom- 
mendations to the state’s approving authority. 

All states in which Committees on Cooperation do not already 
exist are urged to appoint such a Committee, or similar agency, to 
study the proposed Standards and to make recommendations regarding 


adoption. 
I. 


Final Draft of Proposed 


Required Minimum Standards for Bar 
Examiners and Bar Examinations 


1. For the purpose of assuring that only those persons shall be 
licensed to practice law who have given satisfactory evidence of ade- 
quate general and professional preparation and who are of good moral 
character, the following standards governing Bar Examinations and 
Bar Examiners are adopted. The burden of establishing eligibility is 
on the applicant. 


2. Examiners shall be appointed by such officials or agencies, 
and under such conditions, as will insure the selection of attorneys of 
outstanding professional character and moral courage, who possess the 
temperament and general ability to become able and efficient mem- 
bers of the Bar examining authority. 


3. No Bar Examiner shall be appointed for political reasons. 


4. No attorney shall be selected as a Bar Examiner who does not 
enjoy such a professional reputation that there may be no suspicion 
that his judgment may be swayed by improper considerations. No 
trustee of a law school, or of a university of which a law school is a 
part or is affiliated, nor any other person engaged directly or indirectly 
in the preparation of candidates for Bar admission, shall be chosen as a 
Bar Examiner. The Examiner shall possess no interests which in any 
manner may be adverse to those of the examining agency of which he 
is a part. 


5. Only such persons should be appointed as Bar Examiners who 
have the courage, judgment and moral stamina to exclude applicants 
who lack adequate general and professional preparation or who lack 
good moral character. 


6. No Bar Examiner shall be appointed who does not have such 
scholarly attainments as are necessary to qualify him to prepare Bar 
Examination questions which accurately reflect the law school training 
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that is being offered in law schools approved by the American Bar 
Association. 


7. There should be a sufficient rotation in the personnel of each 
Committee of Bar Examiners to bring new views to the Committee 
and to insure interest and progress in its work. A Bar Examiner should 
be appointed for a fixed term, but should be eligible for reappointment 
if the appointing body, after a review of his work, is satisfied of its 
high quality. No Bar Examiner should serve after he has attained the 
age of seventy. 


8. Each appointee to a Committee of Bar Examiners should have 
a thorough acquaintance with the methods and problems as well as 
the progress of modern legal education, and should have a present 
affirmative interest in keeping abreast of legal education and require- 
ments for admission to the Bar. At least one Bar Examiner should be 
a young lawyer who has graduated not more than ten years prior to his 
appointment from a school approved by the American Bar Association. 


9. No Bar Examiner should be appointed who is not willing and 
able to devote whatever time is necessary to the work of the Com- 
mittee of Bar Examiners. 


10. The compensation, if any, which a committeeman receives 
should not be directly dependent upon the number of persons taking 
the Bar Examinations. 


11. Bar Examinations should be of such a type that adequate 
preparation to pass them will have educational value. 


12. The Bar Examination should test the applicant’s ability to 
reason logically, make an accurate analysis of the problems presented 
to him, and demonstrate a thorough knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of law and their application. The questions should not be 
designed primarily for the purpose of testing information, memory or 
experience. No deceptive questions shall be asked. 


13. The Bar Examinations should be held at such times as will 
insure sufficient opportunity for preparation after graduation, in 
order not to interfere with the applicant’s classroom work in the law 
school. 


14. The Bar Examination should cover not more than six three- 
hour sessions, or their equivalent. 


15. The major portion of the Bar Examination should be in 
writing, and should consist of questions of the essay type as best 
adapted to test reasoning and analytical capacity of applicants. 
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16. No person who is not a member of the Bar of another Ameri- 
can jurisdiction should be admitted to practice until he has success- 
fully undergone an examination accomplished under terms and 
conditions identical with those applicable to all other candidates for 
Bar admission. 


17. In the selection of Bar Examination subjects the emphasis 
should be upon the basic and fundamental subjects which are ordi- 
narily taught in the approved law schools, but due regard should be 
given questions in the fields of law that are of great current importance 
such as, but not limited to, taxation, trade regulations, administrative 
law and labor law. 


18. Bar Examination questions should not be based upon local 
case or statutory law except in those subjects which, although local 
in nature, are of sufficient importance to justify inclusion in the Bar 
Examinations, e.g., Community Property. 


19. Bar Examination questions should not be selected from 
sources which encourage the creation and perpetuation of so-called 
cram courses. 


20. Bar Examination questions should be difficult but fair. Suf- 
ficient time should be allowed for answering each question to permit 
the applicants to make a careful analysis of the facts and to prepare a 
well-reasoned answer covering each of the points included in each of 
the questions. 


21. Before a question is accepted for use in a Bar Examination, 
every point of law in the question should be thoroughly studied and 
analyzed. 


22. Optional questions should be included in Bar Examinations 
for both basic and elective subjects. 


23. In order to assure maximum uniformity in grading, all of the 
answers to a particular Bar Examination question should be graded 
by the same reader. 


24. A reappraisal of the borderline cases should be provided 
which will assure an independent evaluation of the applicant’s ability 
as demonstrated by the Bar Examination. 


25. Bar Examination grading should be checked at least once 
every five years by authorities in the various fields of the law that 
are covered by the examinations. 


26. A thorough statistical study should be made of the Bar 
Examination results following each examination to determine its 
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effectiveness and to discover and correct defects in the Bar Examina- 
tion system. 


27. Bar Examination statistics covering the results of each exam- 
tion should be published showing the success of applicants according 
to prelegal education, type of law school or other legal training and 
like information of value to prospective students, members of the 
legal profession and to members of the public who are interested in 
standards for admission to the Bar. 


28. Each jurisdiction should have an active and efficient “(Com- 
mittee on Cooperation Between the Bench, the Bar, the Law Schools 
and the Bar Examiners.” 


29. The Committee of Bar Examiners should make a prompt and 
thorough investigation of the moral character of applicants for ad- 
mission to the Bar. 


30. Character investigations, where the burden warrants it, may 
be delegated to separate committees responsible to the Bar Examiners. 


31. All states should use the investigating services of the National 
Conference of Bar Examiners in checking the character of an attorney 
seeking admission to practice in a jurisdiction other than the one in 
which he was originally admitted. 


II. 


“Recommended” Minimum Standards for 
Bar Examiners and Bar Examinations 


1-R_ Labelling Bar Examination Questions: 
Bar Examinations should not be labelled as to subject matter, ex- 
cept possibly as to elective subjects. 


2-R_ Unsatisfactory Bar Examination Results: 
If the Bar Examination results in a particular state are unsatis- 
factory, a survey of the entire Bar Examination system and the 
law school training within the state should be conducted by an 
out-of-state survey committee composed of two or more members. 


3-R No Substitute for Law School Training: 
The following should not be substituted for law school training. 
a. Private study, correspondence school or law office training. 
b. age or worldly experience. 
c. waived or lowered standards of legal training for veterans. 
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4-R Education—College: 
It is recommended that each applicant be required to have had 
three full years of successful college work or its equivalent before 
beginning the study of law, except that two years of college work 
may be accepted for students enrolled in four-year full-time law 
school programs. 


5-R Education—Law School: 
It is recommended that each applicant be required to graduate 
from a law school approved by the American Bar Association 
before being eligible to take the Bar Examinations. 


6-R Bar Examiners’ Staff: 
It is recommended that the Committee of Bar Examiners be 
provided with adequate administrative and clerical assistance. 


7-R Bar Examination Draftsmen: 
It is recommended that wherever possible the services of one or 
more expert draftsmen be secured to prepare the Bar Examina- 
tion questions. This may be done by arranging for the exclusive 
drafting services of qualified persons by making use of a National 
Bar Examination, or by using the services of The National Con- 
ference of Bar Examiners or of out-of-state law teachers. 


8-R Bar Examination Readers: 

It is recommended that wherever possible trained expert Readers 
be employed in order to secure the maximum accuracy in 
grading and to relieve the members of the Committee of Bar 
Examiners of the detailed work involved in the grading. This 
may be done by securing the reading services of skilled Readers 
or by making use of the services of a National Board of Bar 
Examiners. 


9-R Bar Examinations—Number Per Year: 
It is recommended that the number of Bar Examinations in each 
state be reduced to one or two per year, in order that sufficient 
time may be available to draft scientifically prepared questions, 
to study the results of each successive examination, and to pre- 
pare more uniform examinations. 


Fina. Drart oF Proposep Po.ticy Provisions To ACCOMPANY 
“MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR BAR EXAMINERS AND BAR EXAMINATIONS” 


1-P Enforcement of Standards: 
Provide adequate funds for the Council of the Section of Legal 
Education and Admissions to the Bar to make it possible to police 
and enforce the American Bar Association’s qualitative “Stand- 
ards” for approving law schools. 
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2-P Standards for Bar Examinations and Requirements for Ad- 
mission to the Bar: 
The American Bar Association should provide “Standards for 
Bar Examinations and Requirements for Admission to the Bar” 
just as it has provided “Standards for the Approved Law Schools.” 


3-P Uniformity of Requirements: 
There should be more uniformity in the requirements for ad- 
mission to practice law in the Federal Courts, particularly the 
Federal District Courts. 


Kansas Keeps Up 


When the American Bar Association Standards for admission to 
the bar were adopted in 1921, calling for two years of pre-legal college 
work and three years of full-time law school education, Kansas was 
the only state in the Union requiring applicants to have two years of 
college training or its equivalent before beginning the study of law. 
Today it is maintaining its record of high standards as indicated by 
the following rule: 


“From and after June 1, 1960, the applicant must show that the 
A.B. or B.S. or higher degree and the LL.B. or higher degree con- 
ferred upon him has been earned by satisfactory completion of study 
during fourteen academic semesters in an accredited college and in an 
accredited law school. In satisfying the fourteen academic semesters 
of study, the applicant must have completed not less than six semesters 
in an accredited college and not less than six semesters in an accredited 
law school, and the other two semesters either in the accredited college 
or in the accredited law school as the curricula of those schools may 
provide or require.” 


This means that the last time that a student may enter a law 
school in Kansas and complete his work for the law degree under the 
old minimum six-year program will be in September 1957, and that 
even such students entering on that date will be compelled to attend 
summer school to come under the six-year program. It further means 
that all students now entering college for the first time are under the 
seven-year program. They do have the alternative of choosing law 
schools which give a three-year course in law after a four-year course 
in college or will accept them with three years of college and provide 
them a four-year course in law. 
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The Illinois Bar Examination 


By Rosert A. SPRECHER AND LEN YOUNG SMITH 
OF THE ILLINOIS Boarp or LAw EXAMINERS 


[An Illinois publishing company is distributing to law students 
in the state, with its compliments, a very interesting pamphlet. The 
Foreword states that “no undertaking of the average law school grad- 
uate is approached with greater trepidation than his bar examination”; 
that a brief statement on the objectives and procedures of the Illinois 
State Board of Law Examiners would present helpful guidance to 
applicants before the bar examination; and that Bar Examiners 
Sprecher and Smith of Chicago were therefore asked to prepare such a 
statement, with the hope that, even though the pamphlet represents 
the personal views of the two examiners and is not an official pro- 
nouncement of the Illinois Board, its contents will aid law graduates 
in approaching one of the greatest challenges of their lives with greater 
confidence. The pamphlet is reprinted here as its scope and detail 
regarding the administration and grading of bar examinations in 
Illinois will interest all examiners.—Editor ] 


Admission to the bar in Illinois is governed by Rule 58 of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, which is administered by a Board of Law 
Examiners appointed by the Supreme Court. The Board consists of 
five members, including a president and a secretary. The secretary 
maintains his office in Springfield, two members have their offices in 
Chicago, and the other two members are selected from the western 
and southern parts of the State. Each member is available for con- 
sultation with regard to admission matters at any time by appoint- 
ment. 


Two examinations are held each year in March and September, 
both in Chicago. The subjects upon which the examiners “may” 
examine applicants are, in alphabetical order: 


1. Administrative Law 8. Evidence 

2. Agency 9. Federal and State Constitu- 
3. Business Organizations tional Law 

4. Conflict of Laws 10. Federal Jurisdiction and Pro- 
5. Contracts cedure 

6. Criminal Law and Procedure 11. Federal Taxation 

7. Equity Jurisprudence, includ- 12. Illinois Pleading, Practice and 


ing Trusts and Mortgages Procedure 
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13. Legal Ethics 17. Real Property 


14. Negotiable Instruments 18. Suretyship 
15. Persons and Domestic Rela- 19. Torts 

tions 20. Wills and Administration of 
16. Personal Property, including Estates 


Sales and Bailments 


Since the Board “may” examine upon these subjects, it does not 
always include all of them. Furthermore, the number of questions 
asked in a particular subject may and does vary from time to time. 
The number of questions asked in each subject during a particular 
examination is based upon the Board’s evaluation of the relative 
importance of the subject at that time. In recent examinations, four 
questions have been asked upon each of such basic subjects as Con- 
tracts, Torts, Real Property, Business Organizations and Constitutional 
Law. Three questions have been asked on subjects such as Evidence, 
Illinois Practice, Personal Property and Equity; two questions on 
Criminal Law, Agency, Federal Taxation, Federal Practice, Negotiable 
Instruments, Conflicts and Wills; and one question on Administrative 
Law, Suretyship, Domestic Relations and Ethics. The questions are 
not labeled as to subject matter since one of the abilities tested by 
the examination is that of determining the issue or issues raised by 
each question. A client does not customarily announce in advance that 
he has a problem in a particular area of the law; that is the lawyer’s 
first problem. The applicant may ordinarily assume, however, that 
all of the questions upon a particular subject will be given during the 
same examination session. 


The examination is usually given on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday. Each examination is given in five separate sessions—from 9 
o’clock in the morning to 12 o’clock noon and from 2 to 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon on Tuesday and Wednesday, and a morning session only on 
Thursday. Each applicant is advised in advance in writing where the 
examination will be held and the room and seat number where he is 
expected to appear. 

When the applicant reaches the examination room and takes his 
assigned seat, he is given at random a card perforated into two sections, 
both of which contain what is thereafter known as his “examination 
number;” the examination number bears no relation to the previously 
assigned seat number. He writes his name and address on one section 
of the card, tears that section from the remaining portion of the card, 
and encloses it in a blank envelope, which is sealed without any iden- 
tifying mark and returned to the examiners. He retains the remaining 
portion or stub of the card so that he will remember his examination 
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number. Each applicant identifies his answer book which is given to him 
at each of the five sessions by placing his examination number on each 
book. No other identifying marks are placed on the answer books. 
After all of the answer books have been graded and regraded and 
all applicants have either passed or failed, the envelopes containing 
the names and addresses and corresponding examination numbers are 
opened and the writer of each set of answer books is identified for 
the first time. 


After the envelopes are collected, the applicant is given an answer 
book which is approximately eight by eleven inches in size and slightly 
larger than the seven by eight-and-a-half inch bluebook customarily 
used for answering questions during law school examinations. Each 
book contains ten separate pages which can be used for writing on 
both sides. The first page contains the printed instruction “Answer 
Question Number 1 Here” and so on, one page for each question, so 
that there are two pages (front and reverse) for answering each 
question. Each page contains 20 ruled lines spaced at one-half inch 
intervals for writing guides. This leaves a somewhat greater space for 
handwriting than the ordinary ruled page. 


The answer book contains on the front cover the following in- 
structions: 


1. Be certain that your examination number (not your seat number) is in 
the upper right hand corner of this page. Do not place your name or any 
other mark of identification on this book. No papers other than those 
furnished by the Examiners may be on your desk. 


2. Write with ink and write legibly. Do not erase. Merely draw a line 
through words which you wish Examiners to ignore. 


3. The pages of the answer book are numbered to correspond with your 
questions. Be careful to use the proper pages for your answers. 


4. No one may leave the room during the first half-hour of each session. 
Permission to leave the room thereafter must be obtained from a monitor. 
Return promptly—others will no doubt be waiting to leave. During the 
last hour of each session no one may leave the room unless his answer 
book has been completed and has been delivered to a monitor. If you 
complete the answer book before the end of the session, please leave the 
building and do not loiter in the corridors. 


5. Inquiries about questions on the examination must be made of the 
Examiners. Do not withdraw from the examination before you have fin- 
ished without reporting to one of the Examiners. If you withdraw after 
receiving the first set of questions it counts as a failure. 

6. There are five sets of ten questions each. Three hours are allowed for 
answering each set. All questions must be answered. Failure to answer a 
question or to do so adequately will have a serious consequence on the 
total grade. 
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7. Read each question carefully and analyze it fully. Serious errors may 

' result from failure to read or understand the facts or from failure to 
organize the answer. Do not argue the facts stated. Do not copy the 
question or restate the facts except for emphasis or to make a particular 
application of law to the facts. 


8. Write concisely and clearly. Confine your answer to a discussion of the 
particular issues raised by the question but give a complete answer to 
those issues. Do not waste your time by volunteering irrelevant informa- 
tion or by repeating. If a direct question is asked, answer it directly. If a 
question contains several parts, number the answers to correspond to the 
parts of the question and answer them in the order asked. If you present 
arguments for different possible views, be certain that you decide the 
issue. In framing your answer, use complete sentences. Pay particular 
attention to spelling, punctuation and grammar. Do not use abbreviations 
or slang. 


9. Each answer should show an understanding of the facts, a recognition 
of the issue or issues involved, the principles of law applicable and the 
reasoning employed to reach the conclusion. Questions are intended to 
be inquiries on fundamental points of law on each subject. Do not search 
for hidden meanings, “catches” or remote exceptions since none are in- 
tended. Let your answer represent your best judgment in each instance 
on the plain meaning of the question. 


10. You will find blank pages at the end of each answer book which may 
be used for the purpose of outlining your answers. 


The instructions are extremely important and should be read 
several times by an applicant before he appears for the examination. 
They indicate some of the differences between a law school examina- 
tion and the bar examination. The greatest single difference, however, 
is the one imposed by the time element. After the applicant receives 
the answer book, he is handed a set of ten questions which must be 
answered in the three-hour period, providing an average time of 
18 minutes per question as contrasted with the hour, hour-and-one- 
half, or two-hour time period often allotted for answering a single law 
school examination question. In law school, the teacher often expects 
the student to use the question as a springboard for outlining a whole 
portion of the course. A similar approach is physically and temporally 
impossible in answering a bar examination question: There is suffi- 
cient time only for analyzing the question, organizing the answer and 
responding directly to the issue or issues presented. There is no time 
to argue about or repeat the facts, to volunteer irrelevant information, 
to reiterate points already stated, or to provide unnecessary back- 
ground material. During the five sessions, fifty questions must be 
answered in fifteen hours and the applicants write six hours per day 
for two and one-half days. 
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The questions are in the form of hypothetical fact situations, 
sometimes described as “problem” or “hypothetical case” questions, 
which require essay answers, and, although normally shorter than law 
school questions, they are of the same general type. Occasionally, a 
true-or-false or “yes-no” or multiple-choice objective type question 
is given in order to achieve greater coverage of the subject matter, 
but no more than one or two of such questions can be expected in any 
set of fifty questions. 

All of the questions given in any examination are prepared by the 
five examiners; each examiner drafts ten of the questions given at 
each examination. Each examiner is primarily responsible for prepar- 
ing enough questions so that when the full Board holds a question 
conference it will yield fifty questions each of which will have been 
approved unanimously by the examiners. Of the one hundred or 
more questions submitted, the fifty most acceptable are adopted. The 
Board as a whole is ultimately responsible for all of the questions 
given during an examination. The Board prepares an analysis of the 
entire subject matter of each question in a manner commensurate with 
the preparation of a brief for a court of review. These analyses do not 
purport to be model answers but, instead, they assist the grader by 
analyzing the problem in terms of issues and by setting forth pertinent 
authorities, ordinarily beginning with general authorities such as 
treatises, textbooks and restatements and then considering specific 
cases, including Illinois cases whenever possible. In other words, the 
analyses are far more comprehensive in scope than can reasonably be 
expected of applicants who have but eighteen minutes on average to 
answer a question. 

Each question ordinarily deals with one of the twenty subjects 
covered, although occasionally there may be some overlapping—for 
example, a question could conceivably concern Contracts and Equity 
or Administrative and Constitutional Law. Because of the short time 
for answering, a question normally does not deal with more than one 
or two issues and those are usually the fairly obvious issues which 
appear after a careful reading of the question. When, on occasion, a 
brilliant student fails the bar examination, it is often traceable to his 
over-analysis of the problem—a mistaken belief that the more or less 
obvious issues presented are merely traps and that the examiners ex- 
pect a deep probing for more obscure and profound issues.,A reading of 
the instructions should dispel this belief: “Do not search for hidden 
meanings, ‘catches’ or remote exceptions since none are intended. Let 
your answer represent your best judgment in each instance on the 
plain meaning of the question.” In other words, do not become in- 
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volved in any intricate game of out-guessing the examiners because 
they are not trying to out-guess you. 

The maximum grade for each question is 10 points and for the 
entire examination, 500 points. A passing grade for each question is 
7 points and for the entire examination, 350 points. It is not necessary 
to pass every question or even every subject but merely to accumulate 
at least 350 points. Grading is done by the five examiners and five 
reading assistants or graders. 

At the outset, it must be realized that the grading of answers to 
essay questions, where the recognition of issues, application of prin- 
ciples and skill and validity of reasoning are primarily sought, is a 
subjective rather than an objective process. However, every possible 
effort is made to apply objective standards of grading. The first 
requisite of accurate grading is that the grader be capable. Whether 
the grader is an examiner or not, it is important that standards for 
his selection include the requirement that he be scholarly, competent 
and, if possible, with some experience in grading. Persons with teaching 
experience ordinarily make the best graders. Law school professors 
are not used as graders for the same reason that they are not available 
as bar examiners—that is, in order to keep the examining process 
-separate and apart from the teaching process. However, former law 
teachers and present college teachers—such as lawyers teaching Busi- 
ness Law, Constitutional Law, Political Scienze, Accounting and other 
subjects on a part-time basis in commerce and liberal art schools— 
are generally available. Teachers are experienced graders and can 
usually be depended upon to preserve a maximum objectivity in 
grading. In the past, in addition to reputable and even distinguished 
attorneys who have done the work, at least one circuit court judge, 
former presidents of both the Illinois and Chicago Bar Associations, 
and law secretaries to several Illinois Supreme Court judges have 
served as graders. 

Second, the same grader grades all of the answers to a particular 
question in order to avoid the subjective differences inherent in equally 
capable graders. Each of the ten examiners and graders grades five of 
the fifty questions on each examination. Thus each man grades every 
answer to the five questions allocated to him and every paper is 
graded by the ten graders. 

Third, impartial and objective grading can be accomplished only 
if all the papers submitted during a particular examination are graded 
at approximately the same time. Grading is neither scientific nor fair 
if some papers from the same examination are graded prior to, and 
others after, particular mental, physical and social experiences of the 
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grader. Therefore, graders are selected with the clear understanding 
that they are to devote themselves fully and completely to the business 
of grading until that process is finished. Grading is not the kind of 
activity which can be dovetailed among other things. A lawyer can- 
not practice law at the same time that he is supposed to be effectively 
grading papers. Grading requires undivided concentration, an un- 
cluttered frame of mind, and full-time attention. 

For the same reasons, it is important that graders do their work 
in the same place and under the best possible physical environment. 
Immediately after an examination is given, the examiners and the 
graders retire to a hotel room of adequate size with good lighting, ample 
table space and comfortable but not soporific chairs and they remain 
there until the grading is completed. The graders can thus be with- 
drawn from competing distractions and projected to an atmosphere 
conducive to their best efforts. Although they are not placed under 
any undue pressure nor permitted to become fatigued, they remain 
steadily at their work for a period which usually runs from two to 
three weeks. 

Fourth, each grader begins grading at a different numerical place 
—for example, grader A begins with paper No. 1, B with No. 101 and C 
with No. 201. Thus, Alden, whose paper is No. 496, may be assured 
that his paper has been graded by ten graders and that one-tenth has 
been graded on or near the first day of grading, one-tenth on or near 
the last day and so on, in exactly the same manner as the paper of 
Barnes, No. 23, whose paper has also been graded by the same ten 
graders. In this way, Alden has had the same benefit or detriment of 
liberal or strict graders as Barnes and, also, the same benefit or 
detriment, if any, that comes from having one’s answers graded near 
the beginning or near the end of a grading period. 

Fifth, every grader, prior to grading the answer to a particular 
question, makes a trial run by reading 25 to 50 answers without assign- 
ing any numerical grade. In this way, every possible approach and vari- 
ation in answers can be considered and assessed, and a tentative 
differentiation in answer values can be established and tested. After 
the trial run, the papers thus read are returned to their proper 
numerical order and the actual grading begins. When reached, these 
papers are read a second time and graded. 

Finally, since the problem is fundamentally one of making the 
subjective grading process as objective as possible it is deemed im- 
portant that papers be graded by number rather than by name so 
that no influence—conscious or unconscious—will affect a grader’s 
striving toward objectivity. 
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After the Board has drawn a line between passes and fails, the 
Board is then confronted with the ever-troublesome borderline cases. 
The greater the range between high and low papers, the fewer border- 
line cases there will be. Borderline papers are regraded or reappraised 
by the entire Board, meeting together and each member rendering his 
opinion as to the answers being reconsidered. The regrading process 
has been found to be more effective if some time is allowed to elapse 
between the original grading and regrading, thus affording Board 
members an opportunity to become physically and mentally refreshed. 
The Board reconvenes from ten days to two weeks after completion of 
the original grading. 

This rather complete analysis of the grading process has been 
deemed necessary to indicate to applicants that there is no fixed 
“formula” for answering bar examination questions. If all the papers 
with grades of 10 points on a particular question were segregated and 
examined, it would be discovered that there were as many approaches, 
methods and styles of answering as there were papers; there would 
be short answers and long answers; there would be contradictory 
answers among the group; there would be different ways of organizing 
the answer. If all the papers with grades of 3 points on the same 
question were similarly considered, there would likewise be a great 
variety of length, approach and organization of answer. But any 
person with some legal training could readily perceive that the 
10-point answers were superior papers and the 3-point answers were 
vastly inferior papers. Grading of this character requires intensive and 
careful consideration of every word written by every applicant and 
the examiners and graders devote themselves unqualifiedly to that 
kind of grading. 

The instructions, particularly numbers 7, 8 and 9, which deal 
with answering questions, serve as the principal guides or standards, 
together with the individual question analyses heretofore discussed. 
Probably the most important of those instructions is contained in the 
following words: 

“Each answer should show an understanding of the facts, a recognition 


of the issue or issues involved, the principles of law applicable and the 
reasoning employed to reach the conclusion.” 


If an applicant fails, he should not be unduly distressed. The 
Illinois bar examination is not graded upon a statistical curve and the 
results vary from examination to examination. However, the average 
number of persons passing the examination over a period of some 
twenty-five years is between 60 and 65 per cent. Conversely, 35 to 40 
per cent of the applicants have failed. For many of those who fail, 
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it is the first time that they have ever failed an examination and for 
some it is the first major setback of any kind in their young careers. 
For all who fail, even those at the very bottom of their law classes, it 
comes as a shock to receive the notice: “We regret to inform you 
that you have failed to pass a satisfactory examination for admission 
to the Bar of the State of Illinois, as required by Rule 58 of the Su- 
preme Court.” 

Almost everyone with any voice in legal educational policy has 
declared himself in favor of bar examinations and against the so- 
called diploma privilege which permits a license to issue automatically 
with the granting of a law degree. Law schools, for example, are 
equipped to provide a legal education for an otherwise competent 
person who lacks the ability to qualify as a practicing attorney and 
the bar examination is necessary to determine qualification to practice. 
Bar examinations and the resulting failures are likely, therefore, to be 
an ever-present problem. The ultimate goal of administrators of bar 
examinations is not to eliminate failures (which would simply rein- 
troduce the diploma privilege) but rather to be assured that the per- 
centage of failures includes all and only those not fit to practice. The 
achievement of this goal is sought by constantly endeavoring to 
improve the quality of bar examination questions and the general 
administration of the examination itself. Whether improvement occurs 
is measured by continual correlation checks to determine if the exam- 
ination is eliminating the same persons that the law schools, after a 
much more extensive and intensive consideration, have ranked in the 
lowest portion of that particular class. 

If an applicant fails, it may assist him in the future to discuss 
his failure with one of the examiners. Each member of the Board 
considers that one of his principal duties and functions is to hold him- 
self available for conferences with every unsuccessful applicant who 
manifests a desire to consult with him. 

Although the precise numerical grade received by an applicant 
is never divulged since it would serve the applicant no useful purpose 
but could be psychologically harmful and would serve to convert the 
bar examination into a competition, an applicant is entitled to know 
whether he was within a reasonable range of passing the examination 
or whether he wrote a miserable paper and failed utterly. 

The advice given to those who are reasonably close to passing 
differs from that given to those whose grades are well below passing. 
Applicants who fail by only a few points are generally told that they 
should continue to pursue the same methods of review for the next 
examination which they had employed for the last one. It seems im- 
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practicable that such applicants should attempt an entirely new and 
different method of preparation. What is really needed is simply an 
intensification of effort—just a little more “push.” The morale of most 
applicants who have failed by a few points is instantly improved with 
the knowledge that, for all practical purposes, they were in the group 
of applicants who barely passed the examination. In other words, 
some were a few points above an arbitrary line; others were a few 
points under. In a very real sense, they were in the same group. 


The applicant who fails by a wide margin receives affirmative 
suggestions incident to preparing himself for another examination. 
Comprehensive review of some sort, after three years’ study in law 
school, is desirable before taking the bar examination. A senior law 
student may have forgotton, for example, much of his freshman course 
in criminal law. The ideal situation would be for the law schools to 
offer a comprehensive survey or review to their students immedi- 
ately after graduation. 


A very satisfactory method of self-review for the unsuccessful 
applicant is to take the set of questions he failed and answer them 
again—this time in a law library with books open. He will immediately 
perceive where his actual answers fell short of the mark, he will be 
engaged in helpful practice writing, he will learn to analyze actual 
bar questions and he will absorb additional information and learn to 
apply it. This process assures a thorough review. 

The conference will often assist the unsuccessful applicant in 
locating his difficulty where that difficulty is unrelated to his ability 
and competence, such as emotional and physical handicaps, nervous- 
ness, improper review methods, misunderstandings as to what is ex- 
pected based upon rumors and gossip, and other personal obstacles. 
When these difficulties are located, the examiner will make sugges- 
tions to overcome them. 


Forms for admission to the bar are supplied by the Board. Appli- 
cations to take the bar examination with completed proofs must be 
filed with the Board at least three weeks prior to the examination. The 
filing fee of $30.00 must accompany each application. All correspond- 
ence with the Board should be addressed to the Secretary. Appoint- 
ments for conferences with members of the Board should be arranged 
with individual members. 
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Tennessee is Stressing Character 


Excerpts from the Report of the Board of Law Examiners 


The State of Tennessee, through the Supreme Court, has made 
great strides in its educational program in regard to applicants who 
are to take the bar examination. 


At the present time, the rules adopted by the Court require that 
the applicant must have had three years of academic schooling and 
must have made passing grades during those three years so as to entitle 
him to enter the senior class. In addition to the academic requirements 
the applicant must have at least three years in an accredited day law 
school or four years in an accredited part-time school and must have 
made grades entitling him to graduate. These requirements are very 
high and bring our state in every way into the top bracket of the qual- 
ifications to take the bar examination. 


The Supreme Court, realizing that the character of the lawyer 
must be above reproach, has adopted the following rules: 


The applicant, upon entering the law school, must fill out a ques- 
tionnaire, a copy of which is kept by the law school and one is sent to 
the Board of Law Examiners. After he has finished law school, he 
furnishes to the Board a very searching questionnaire, certificates from 
the academic school, and from the law school, a certificate of good 
moral character from the county court, and three affidavits as to his 
character. 


In addition to these requirements the different bar associations of 
the state make a very thorough examination and inquiry into the 
fitness of the applicant. The cooperation of the different bar associations 
has been most helpful. These associations, as a general rule, act through 
committees and make most searching inquiry into the man’s fitness, 
and it is believed that no state has higher qualifications as to the fitness 
of the applicant in this regard than has the State of Tennessee. 

It is our opinion that the Supreme Court should be commended 
for its work, and that the different bar associations in the state should 
be commended for their fine cooperation. 

The law schools have also cooperated and should have the thanks 
of everyone for their unselfish work in helping to bring the bar to that 
knowledge and character which the applicant should possess before 
taking the examination. 
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Directory of Bar Examiners 


ALABAMA 
Alabama Board of Bar Examiners 


Marion Rushton, Chairman 
Bell Building 
Montgomery, Alabama 
Lawrence K. Andrews 
Union Springs, Alabama 
M. Leigh Harrison 
University of Alabama Law School 
University, Alabama 


ALASKA 
Committee of Law Examiners 


N. C. Banfield, Chairman 
P. O. Box 1121 
Juneau, Alaska 

saaer’ oy J. Clasby 

P. O. Box 1079 
Fairbanks, Alaska 

James A. von der Heydt 
P. O. Box 156 
Nome, Alaska 


ARIZONA 


Committee on Examinations and 
Admissions of the State Bar 


Walter Roche, Chairman 
First National Bank Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Hamilton R. Catlin, Secretary 
Valley National Building 
Tucson, Arizona 

Francis J. Ryley 
Title and Trust Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Ozell M. Trask 
Title and Trust Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 

A. O. Johnson 
P. O. Box 310 
Tucson, Arizona 


ARKANSAS 
State Board of Law Examiners 


William M. Clark, Chairman 

Boyle Building 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
Robert L. Rogers II, Secretary 

703 Rector Building 

Little Rock, Arkansas 
H. H. McAdams 

McAdams Trust Building 

Jonesboro, Arkansas 
John H. Jones 

117 Main Street 

Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
Emon A. Mahony 

Armstrong Building 

El Dorado, Arkansas 
Fred M. Pickens 

Newport, Arkansas 
Courtney C. Crouch 

Springdale, Arkansas 


CALIFORNIA 


The Committee of Bar Examiners of 
the State Bar of California 


William M. Maxfield, Chairman 

535 Russ Building 

San Francisco, California 
Arthur E. Freston, Vice Chairman 

650 South Spring Street 

Los Angeles, California 
Walter B. Chaffee 

1 W. Wilshire Building 

Fullerton, California 
Forrest E. Macomber 

711 Bank of America Building 

Stockton, California 
Thomas H. McGovern 

621 South Spring Street 

Los Angeles, California 
Vincent H. O'Donnell 

Mills Tower 

San Francisco, California 
Sharp Whitmore 

634 South Spring Street 

Los Angeles, California 
Goscoe O. Farley, Secretary 

2007 Central Tower 

San Francisco, California 


COLORADO 


Colorado Board of Law Examiners 
“The Law Committee” 


Fred Farrar, Chairman 
395 Corona Street 
Denver, Colorado 
Guy K. Brewster, Secretary 
220 State Capitol 
Denver, Colorado 
Eugene H. Mast 
Raso Building 
Grand Junction, Colorado 
Henry S. Sherman 
420 Equitable Building 
Denver, Colorado 
Douglas McHendrie 
730 Equitable Building 
Denver, Colorado 
David Rosner 
Symes Building 
Denver, Colorado 
Ben S. Wendelken 
Mining Exchange Building 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Langdon H. Larwill 
Equitable Building 
Denver, Colorado 
George A. Epperson 
First National Bank Building 
Fort Morgan, Colorado 
Frank W. Hall 
Trinidad, Colorado 


CONNECTICUT 
Bar Examining Committee 
State of Connecticut 


Harold C. V. Egan, Chairman 
Trust Company Building 
New Haven, Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT—Continued 


Carlos B. Ellis, Secretary 
363 Main Street 
Middletown, Connecticut 

Ralph H. Clark, Treasurer 
42 Church Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 

. Harry H. Luge 
3 Park Street 
Rockville, Connecticut 

Irwin I. Krug 
Willimantic, Connecticut 

Warren Maxwell 
700 Main Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Harry L. Nair 
130 Capitol Avenue 
Hartford, Connecticut 

William C. Strong 
Smith Building 
Greenwich, Connecticut 

George R. Tiernan 
42 Church Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 

John V. Donnelly 
City Attorney 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

George T. Calder 
Bristol, Connecticut 

Francis P. Schiaroli 
1 Atlantic Street 
Stamford, Connecticut 

Charles S. House 
Westland Street, RFD 3 
Manchester, Connecticut 

Jonathan F. Ells 
510 Main Street 
Winsted, Connecticut 

Maurice Healey 
193 Grand Street 
Waterbury, Connecticut 


DELAWARE 


Board of Bar Examiners of the 
State of Delaware 


John J. Morris, Jr., Chairman 
350 Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington 1, Delaware 

Arthur G. Connolly 
4th Floor Beneficial Building 
Wilmington 1, Delaware 

I. D. Short, II 
Georgetown, Delaware 

Alexander L. Nichols 
3018 Dupont Building 
Wilmington 1, Delaware 

Richard F. Corroon 
948 Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington 1, Delaware 

Max Terry 
300 South State Street 
Dover, Delaware 

Henry M. Canby 
4072 Dupont Building 
Wilmington 1, Delaware 

Secretary (not a member): 

Howard L. Williams 
350 Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington 1, Delaware 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Committee on Admissions and 
Grievances U. S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia 


Vernon E. West, Chairman 
Corporation Counsel 
District Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Edmund L. Jones 
Colorado Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Francis W. Hill, Jr. 
Tower Building 
Washington, D. C. 

John J. Wilson 
815 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Milton W. King 
Southern Building 
Washington, D. C. 

James C. Wilkes 
Tower Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Roger Robb 
Tower Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Elizabeth M. Cox 
815 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Charles B. Murray 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C 

Ralph A. Curtin, Secretary and Treasurer 
Room 6409, U. S. Court House 
Ww ashington i, as 


FLORIDA 
Florida Board of Bar Examiners 


Olin E. Watts, Chairman 
Barnett National Bank Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 

Samuel J. Kanner 
312 Shoreland Arcade 
Miami, Florida 

William S. Fielding 
Florida Theatre Building 
St. Petersburg, Florida 

Wilson Sanders 
108 E. Central Avenue 
Orlando, Florida 

John T. Wigginton 
Brock Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 

James B. Tippin, Jr., Executive Secretary 
Supreme Court Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Guyte P. McCord, Consultant 
Clerk, Supreme Court of Florida 
Supreme Court Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


GEORGIA 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


F. M. Bird, Chairman 
401 Haas-Howell Building 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 

Alexander A. Lawrence 
9th Floor, Liberty Bank Building 
Savannah, Georgia 

R. Carter Pittman 
Bank of Dalton Building 
Dalton, Georgia 
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GEORGIA—Continued 


H. H. Perry, Jr. 
Peacock Building 
Albany, Georgia 

A. Edward Smith 
Murrah Building 
Columbus, Georgia 


GUAM 


Committee of Bar Examiners of the 
Judicial Council of Guam 


Howard D. Porter, Chairman 
Attorney General 
Agana, Guam 

V. C. Reyes 
Calvo Building 
Agana, Guam 

Carlos P. Taitano 
Tamuning, Guam 


HAWAII 
Board of Examiners 


Peter A. Lee, Chairman 
313 McCandless Building 
Honolulu, T. H. 

—_—— W. Nickelsen, Secretary 
Dept. of the Attorney General 
Iolani Palace Grounds 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Michael M. Miyake, Assistant Secretary 
Dept. of the Attorney General 
Iolani Palace Grounds 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Robert Dodge 
206 Hawaiian Trust Building 
Honolulu, 

Howard Hoddick 
320 Damon Building 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Bert Kobayashi 
National Building 
Honolulu, T. H. 

George Kobayashi 
Capital Investment Building 
Honolulu, T. H 

Bernard H. Levinson 


Honolulu Merchandise Mart Building 


Honolulu, T. H 

Katsuro Miho 
197 S. King Street 
Honolulu, T. H 

Noboru Nakagawa 
Dept. of Public Prosecutor 
City and County of Honolulu 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Fred Schutte 
Bank of Hawaii Building 
Honolulu, 

Ted T. Tsukiyama 
Dept. of City and County Attorney 
City Hall 
Honolulu, T. H. 

E. E. Wiles 
305 Royal Hawaiian Avenue 
Honolulu, T. H. 


IDAHO 


Board of Commissioners of the 
Idaho State Bar 


Russell S. Randall, President 
Lewiston, Idaho 


IDAHO—Continued 


Willis E. Sullivan, Vice President 
McCarty Building 
Boise, Idaho — 
Gilbert C. St. Cla 
Idaho Falls, “Idaho 
Paul B. Ennis, Secretary 
309 Idaho Building 
Boise, Idaho 
Examining Committee 
The above Commissioners and 
J. M. O'Donnell 
Moscow, Idaho 
Clay V. Spear 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho 
Peter J. Boyd 
Caldweil, Idaho 
Joseph McFadden 
ailey, [Idaho 
William Furchner 
Blackfoot, Idaho 
George Phillips 
Pocatello, Idaho 


ILLINOIS 
State Board of Law Examiners 


Len Young Smith, President 
30 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

John B. Hendricks, Secretary-Treasurer 
412 Ridgely Bank Building 
Springfield, Illinois 

Robert A. Sprecher 
100 West Monroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

Frank R. Reid, Jr. 

6 Downer Place 
Aurora, Illinois 

George B. Lee 

Harrisburg, Illinois 


INDIANA 


State Board of Law Examiners for 
the State of Indiana 


Robert F. Eggeman, President 
903 Fort Wayne Bank Building 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Robert J. Haytt, Vice President 
One Northeast Fifth Street 
Washington, Indiana 

Erle A. Kightlinger, 

Secretary-Treasurer 

1107 Peoples Bank Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Chester E. Bielby 
119 Walnut Street 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana 

Ray C. Thomas 
1016 Gary National Bank Building 
Gary, Indiana 


IOWA 
Board of Law Examiners 


Dayton Countryman, Chairman 
Attorney General 
State House 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Mrs. Helen M. Lyman, Secretary 
Supreme Court 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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IoWA—Continued 


E. wwe Thomas 
& I. Building 
eM, Iowa 
Homer Stephens 
Clarinda, Iowa 
A. B. Howland 
Bankers Trust Building 
Des Moines, lowa 
Byron L. Sifford 
Orpheum Electric Building 
Sioux City, lowa 
Ingalls Swisher 
Iowa City, Iowa 


KANSAS 


State Board of Law Examiners 
State of Kansas 


Raymond F. Rice, President 
Kansas Electric Power Building 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Dallas W. Knapp, Secretary 
Terminal Building 
Coffeyville, Kansas 

Elmer E. Euwer 
Goodland State Bank Building 
Goodland, Kansas 

J. B. McKay 
Masonic Building 
El Dorado, Kansas 

W. D. P. Carey 
601 Wolcott Building 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


KENTUCKY 
Kentucky Board of Bar Examiners 


Judge Thomas S. Dawson, Chairman 
Kentucky Home Life Building 
Louisville, Kentucky 

R. V. Goodlett, Secretary 
McClure Building 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

Fred G. Francis, 

Prestonburg, Kentucky 


LOUISIANA 


Supreme Court of Louisiana 
Committee on Bar Admissions 


Harry McCall, Chairman 

1500 National Bank of Commerce 

Building 

New Orleans 12, Louisiana 
Eugene D. Saunders, Secretary 

1122 Whitney Building 

New Orleans 12, Louisiana 
George T. Owen, Jr. 

City National Bank Building 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Bennett J. Voorhies 

Court House Square 

Lafayette, Louisiana 
Charles L. Mayer 

1030 Giddens-Lane Building 

Shreveport 4, Louisiana 
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Ain’t It a Crime? 


An Actual Bar Examination Answer: “Please let me state at the 


outset that with due modesty crime is one of the few subjects that 
I can sincerely feel I have mastered. I honestly state that I gleefully 
anticipated a crimes question, for I felt ‘there I would shine.’ But 
frankly, I can’t for the life of me get any thought on this problem or 
recollect anything I studied that will bring home the issues. In other 
words, it won’t pierce through and it is disappointing because I do feel 
I know the subject. Please believe me when I say this is no soft-soap 
plea. I don’t expect it to have any weight in the marking, but I do feel 
I must make a note—in brief, you’ve got me.” 
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